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with the passing phases of the competence of embryonic agents
to respond to specific morphogenetic stimuli.

The interpretation of embryonic development which we have
attempted is in terms of the embryonic agents directed to the
achievement of their hormic goals. A problem of a different
character is presented by the fact that these hormic goals have
such extraordinary and remote biological consequences. The acts
of embryonic agents by which they attain their goals we conceive
to be the acts of purposive agents. But we cannot suppose that
their hormic goals include the biological consequences of their
activities; that for instance the hormic goals of the agents
concerned in the development of the eye include its preparation
as an organ of sight. That would be to attribute to them a foresight
even greater than we should have to attribute to the mating animal
if we held that its intention was not merely to mate, but to ensure
the continuance of the species. The fact that the multifarious
activities of the numerous embryonic agents, which moreover
during a part of the embryonic process develop in essential indepen-
dence of each other, produce a unitary organism in which the
organs function in ways which are by no means a mere continuation
of the processes by which they were formed, is a problem of
evolution. It is the problem of how it has come about that these
agents should have hormic goals with these remarkable biological
consequences. As we have already stated, and must now discuss,
the only theory which seems at all capable of giving an account of
this evolution is the theory of the natural selection of random
variations.